THE PSYCHO-ANALYSIS OF CHILDREN

and sense of guilt to a large measure in falling ill (in which case
getting well has a reassuring effect) and that in general their frequent
illnesses at a certain age are partly determined by neurosis. This
psychogenic element has the effect of increasing not only the child's
sensitivity to infection, but the severity and length of the illness itself.1
In general, I have found that after a completed analysis the child is
much less liable to colds in particular. In some cases its susceptibility
to them has been almost entirely removed.

We know that neurosis and character-formation are intimately
connected and that in many analyses of adults extensive changes of
character take place as well. Now whereas the analysis of older
children nearly always effects favourable changes in character, early
analysis, in removing a neurosis, brings about a far-reaching removal
of educational difficulties. There thus seems to be a certain analogy
between the small child's educational difficulties and what in the
older child and the adult are known as characterological difficulties.
Following this analogy, it is a noteworthy fact that in talking of
'character* we think primarily of the individual himself even when
his character has a disburbing influence on his environment, but that
in talking of Educational difficulties' we think first and foremost of
the difficulties which the people in charge of the child have to con-
tend with. In doing so we often overlook the fact that these educa-
tional difficulties are the expression of significant processes of
development which reach completion with the decline of the
Oedipus complex. They are therefore the after-effects of the de-
veloping or already formed character and the basis of the later
neurosis or of any defect of development. They show themselves
among other things, in excessive educational difficulties and it
would be more correct to call them neurotic symptoms or charac-
terological difficulties [rather than educational ones].

From what has been said so far, I conclude that the difficulties
which are never lacking in the development of a child are neurotic
in character. In other words, every child passes through a neurosis
differing only in degree from one individual to another.2 Since

1 In some cases of whooping-cough, for instance, in which analytic treat-
ment was resumed after only a short interruption, I have found that the
coughing fits increased in violence during the first week of analysis but
rapidly decreased after that and that the illness ended much sooner than
usual. In these cases every coughing fit, owing to its unconscious meaning,
released severe anxiety, and this anxiety, again, considerably reinforced the
stimulus to cough.

2 This view, which I have maintained for a number of years now, has lately
received valuable support. In his book, The Question of Lay Analysis (1926),
Freud writes: 'Since we have learnt how to look more sharply, we are
tempted to say that neurosis in children is not the exception but the rule, as
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